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The twenty-one years of Fascism in Italy, known as the ventanni , was in almost 
all senses a massive failure; it seriously worsened the conditions of life for most of the 
Italian people and irrevocably weakened the state of Italy, doing irreparable harm to 
the process of truly unifying the country and pushing Italians much farther back on the 
path started by the Risorgimento. While it is never easy to gauge popular support for 
a totalitarian regime such as Fascism (in the absence of democracy it is almost 
impossible to poll the public for honest opinion), it is worthwhile to examine how a 
previously democratic society, albeit a politically confused and disorganized one, could 
become susceptible to such a violently antidemocratic regime. While the conditions 
leading up to Italian Fascism were similar to those in Spain during the rise of Franco 
and in Germany during that of Nazism, Italy has its own specially complicated reasons 
for abandoning democracy during the ventanni, and in the following pages I will trace 
Italy's path from a liberal democratic state to a totalitarian, repressive Fascist state. 

I. The World War I Interventionist Debate and the Italian War Experience. 

In the years preceding World War One, the government of the newly formed 
Italian state was concentrated on two main ideas: the reclamation of irredentismo, the 
unredeemed lands that many Italians thought were left out of the forming of the 
union, lands which should then be retroactively absorbed; and their aspiration to 
become a major European power like France or Great Britain, and the need for 
colonialist victories to achieve this power and respect. There was even talk of the desire 
for an East African empire, perhaps to be achieved with new allies Germany and 
Austria. Italy successfully occupied Tunisia in 1882, and this perceived victory was the 
cause for a rise in nationalist sentiment by the Italian people and government. 
Ironically, this sentiment was only increased by the disastrous defeat by Ethiopian 
forces at Adna in 1896, a battle which would be remembered as the first real post- 
Risorgimento national trauma. The ideals of Mazzini and Garibaldi resurfaced, those of 



intense loyalty to the nation, and the importance of a strong national identity over all 
other concerns (individuals, class issues, etc.)- The occupation of Libya in 1912 only 
exacerbated matters; the nationalists felt even more emboldened to gain territory, 
and the left (comprised of the influential Communists and Socialists) became even 
more disgusted with the capital-driven, imperialistic path their country was taking. 
This division became most evident after 1914, with the outbreak of the Great War. 

Although Italy was a member the Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria, and 
themselves they did not immediately join World War I on the side of their allies. There 
was an intense debate in Italy regarding intervention, and a decision was not made 
until 1915. Italians were split in two camps, the Interventionists and the Neutralists. 
The Interventionists were mostly all Nationalists, and wanted to intervene in order to 
be on the winning side when the war was over, a war they felt certain would be won 
by Germany and Austria. A military victory of that magnitude would vault Italy to 
considerably higher political and economic global significance. There were also some 
radical Socialists in favor of intervention, but for a far different reason; they knew that 
involvement in the Great War would destabilize the Italian economy, and leave a 
opening for possible Socialist revolution within the country. The most famous of these 
radical socialists, incidentally, was Benito Mussolini, who was also hopeful for a massive 
destabilization of the Italian political structure. Moderate Socialists and the political 
arm of the Vatican made up the majority of the Neutralists; they knew Italy was by no 
means prepared for such massive warfare, and did not want exactly what many 
Interventionists hoped for, the collapse of the liberal state. 

When Italy did intervene in WWI, on the side of the western Allies (exactly the 
opposite of what they said they would do in the terms of the Triple Alliance), it was at 
the behest of the population; massive popular demonstrations were carried out on the 
20th of May of 1915. These demonstrations were organized by the Fasci di Azione 
Rivoluzionaria, the "Revolutionary Action Groups" whose members would later be 
become those of the Fascist Party. Despite the apparent enthusiasm with which Italy 
entered the war, their performance was dismal, and massively self-destructive. Over 
500 thousand Italians were killed in action, and five million were conscripted into 
service. The depravity of the war years led many Italians to doubt the liberal state, 
some began to see it as ineffectual and internationally irrelevant. Italian forces suffered 
major defeat at Caporetto in October of 1917, the scene of the death of ten thousand 
Italian soldiers, and this second national trauma produced a surge in patriotism and a 
rededication to the war effort. However, with the end of the war in 1917, Italians' faith 
in their liberal government again began to disintegrate as the economy fell into 
collapse. The 1919 Treaty of Versailles only hurt matters; Italy was not granted all the 
territory many felt that they deserved, leading the entire World War experience to be 
termed a "mutilated victory." This jilted patriotic sentiment was articulated and 
promulgated by rebellious poet Gabriele DAnnuncio, who organized his own army 



and forcibly occupied the city of Fiume for three years until he was ejected by Italian 
authorities in 1920. D'Annuncio was heavily influential on the Italian people, however, 
and many saw him as the most logical figure to lead post-WWI Italy. 

II. Post-WWI Italy and the Liberal State's Vulnerability to Fascism. 

The period immediately following WWI was expectedly dismal in Italy (as well 
as most of the rest of Europe), and the liberal government at the time tried to remedy 
things by becoming more and more repressive with the Italian people. Worker's 
strikes had been declared illegal during the war, and returning veterans (who were 
starved and generally maltreated by their government during service) were often 
returning with a deep hatred for whomever had sent them to that horrible battlefield 
of the Great War. The ever-widening gap of political opinion was based around the 
praxis of nationalism versus socialism, the two ideologies deemed most viable to 
reconstruct Italy. 1 The nationalists, those who would soon rise to power as the PNF, 
were many of the same characters from the interventionist side of the debate before 
WWI. This included radical republicans, Futurists and right-wing Nationalists, all of 
whom were opposed to the liberal state, but agreed that Marxist analysis was "not 
appropriate" 1 for Italy. 

By 1918, the situation was so tense in Italy that the two years following it were 
called the bienno rosso, a period of heavy strikes and general widespread social unrest, 
the result of rapidly worsening class conflict in the country. Socialists and Communists 
were exceedingly motivated by the success of the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, 
and they worked zealously in the rural areas of Italy, organizing and spreading the 
message of an "inevitable socialist tomorrow." 3 On the right, industrialists and wealthy 
landowners were looking for any viable alternative to Bolshevism, and average 
Nationalists who felt betrayed by Europe with the consequences of World War I were 
looking for an opportunity to express their patriotism, to fulfill the promises of the 
Risorgimento. Benito Mussolini, with perfectly clever timing, entered the scene at this 
time by calling together the first fascist council, a meeting of the 118 members of the 
Fascio di Combattimento in 1919. 4 This was followed by the official founding of the 
Partita Nazionale Fascista in 1921, a party which clearly articulated a right-wing agenda 
from the start; they were for free trade and monarchism, and vehemently against all 
socialism or Communism. The moneyed Italian elite were appeased merely due to the 
Fascists anti-socialism, the Church by their promises to finally settle the Roman 
Question 5 , and many frustrated liberals thought Mussolini's regime would eventually 
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5 That of the Vatican's role in the greater Italy, a question which had plagued the country since the 
days of the Roman Empire. 



tame itself and drift toward the center if it was given a chance at governing. 6 The 
position of the monarchy, represented at the time by King Vittorio Emmanule 1 1, was a 
bit more complicated; the King first gave the current Prime Minister, Facta, permission 
to use the army to stop Mussolini's imminent march into Rome. The King quickly 
changed his mind, however, for a number of reasons. First, the monarchy in Rome saw 
Mussolini's arrival as inevitable, and thought the attempt to stop him would only end 
in more bloodshed and civil war. Also, the monarchy did not want to appear anti- 
Vatican, as the Pope had come out at least grudgingly in favor of Mussolini. Vittorio 
Emmanule's decision to, in effect, hand over power to the Fascists can be seen as 
cowardice or it can be seen as a perfect example of realpolitik; Mussolini had publicly 
refused to join any government he did not lead, and the King most likely simply did 
not want to take the risk of going head-to-head with such a revolutionary and 
idealistic figure and his armed bands of loyal followers. 

III. Characteristics of the Ascension and Reign of Mussolini's Fascist State. 

By the summer of 1924, Fascism had successfully taken over all aspects of Italian 
government, and was made up of a coalition of five clear factions within its ranks. 
There were the squadristi, the self-organized gangs of Fascists who would terrorize 
the countryside looking for "the enemy within," which included any Socialists, 
Communists or their sympathizers, beating and killing anyone who they deemed to be 
an enemy of or in any way dangerous to the state. There were also ex-syndicalists who 
called themselves the "fascist left," and believed Fascism was the vehicle through which 
they could supersede the goals of the "old left." The political arm of industry were 
known as the Fascist "technocrats," who believed that Fascism was the best kind of 
modernizing force which would progress Italy past its competitors. The Nationalists 
officially joined with the PNF in 1923 to give it a more clearly imperialistic direction, 
these were the same groups who occupied Fiume and harped on the idea of a 
"mutilated victory." The fifth and last group within the Fascist Party was the 
conservative Fascists, those who wanted to maintain something of the status quo, and 
thought that Fascism would 'normalize' itself eventually. 7 This is exactly what didn't 
happen, however, and the regime of Fascism only became more brutal and repressive 
as the ventanni continued. 

In Italy, the people are not quick to forget the harm that II Duce did to their 
nation, but Fascism's few successes can't help but be recalled somewhat fondly even 
today. The government led by the PNF had popular successes in national sport (an 
international triumph the likes of which Italy has not yet seen again), educational 
reform (although into this was woven the Fascist propaganda of the time), extensive 
building and public works, and in the creation of an Italian cinema industry, dubbed 
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Cinecitta\ 8 His regime effectively made order out of what was a previously very 
fractionated and disorganized state, and their success at "good government" is what 
attracted many of the middle class, fed up with confusing and self-contradictory 
economic and social policies of the liberal state, to the Fascist regime, indicative of the 
common perception that Fascism was no more than the lesser of two evils (the more 
evil system being that of Communism). 

In 1924, Mussolini organized the unruly squadristi into an official Fascist militia, 
who were allowed to 'police' the population with relatively similar tactics to those 
used by the younger Fascist squads. This violence culminated in the 1924 killing of 
moderate socialist Giacomo Matteotti, whose brutal death provoked the so-called 
"Aventine Secession" from Parliament from a group of Fascist criticizers. 9 Italian 
Fascism was also notorious for it's copious use of propaganda, a familiar tactic of all 
dictatorships; there is little doubt that George Orwell derived much of his inspiration 
for the characteristics of Big Brother and The Party in his novel 7984 from Benito 
Mussolini and the PNF. 1 ° Catchy, short slogans, often small bits of Mussolini's famous 
polemical speeches, along with hundreds of portraits of II Duce himself were 
reproduced all over Italy. Mussolini's announcement that declared the Mediterranean 
to be "/'/mare nostrum" ("our sea") was met with popular approval. Others were more 
blunt and clearly not up for debate in the slightest; things like 7/ Duce ha sempre 
ragione" ("The Duce is always right") and "Credere, ubbidire, combattere" ("believe, 
obey, fight") 11 were pure rhetorical propaganda in that their only function was to 
gradually convince the population of something without any concrete proof. Another 
tactic of indoctrinating the Italian population into Fascist philosophy and practice was 
by actually including them in the running of the state; in Italy the employment rate in 
the state sector actually went up thirty percent in the decade following the global 
economic collapse and ensuing Great Depression of 1929. 12 The new jobs meant that 
the people were being fed, but on the condition that they work for II Duce's 
government. Introducing so many more workers into the sate apparatus was a 
technique used in an attempt to "'mobilise democracy', thereby creating a fascistic 'civil 
militia' as disciplined and devoted to duty as members of the armed forces." 13 Most 
Italians seemed to take their supposed fascist commitment lightly, however; jobs were 
first and foremost a way to feed one's family, and only a small percentage of workers 
participated in the dopolavoro Fascist-cultural events organized after working hours. 
Robert Mallett describes the population's response to Fascism as "passive acceptance," 
similar to the common, passive, attitude that Fascism was the "lesser of two evils" 
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prevalent around the time the regime actually rose to power. 

Propagandistic and rhetorical devices were also used to blame all societal 
problems or deficiencies on an internal "other", namely the Jew. Racism of many shades 
was rampant during the reign of Fascism, particularly damaging given their somewhat 
unruly, largely untrained police force/militia. Italian racism was codified into law with 
the passage of the Racial Laws in 1938. These laws, modeled after their German 
counterparts, prohibited Jews from all professions, all economic and industrial activity, 
and intermarriage with non-Jew Italians. 14 But perhaps the most damaging activity by 
Mussolini, was his economic reform policies. Italy rode a wave of economic boom in the 
first half of the 1920's, but expansion of the economy was a strain as well as a benefit. 
Inflation rose rapidly, and the moneyed elite faced a challenge of rising import costs 
and shrinking returns on investments. So as not to disturb the upper classes, Mussolini 
embarked on a process of re-valuing the lira, fixing it at a very high exchange rate to 
the British pound at the end of 1927. This program, called Quota 90, meant that 
industry could import raw materials at a cheaper price, but at the expense of any 
semblance of workers' rights. The overvaluing of Italian currency benefitted greatly 
those who already owned a large amount of that currency, but severely restricted 
those who were trying to acquire some of it. Quota 90 was accompanied by a period of 
drastic wage reductions and unemployment, the result of which was widespread 
worker distress and collective actions which were largely ignored by industry as well as 
government. The fact that a self-imposed revaluation of the lira would demand 
compliance of a strictly anti-labor government was no secret to Italy's economic 
trading partners; Paul Corner notes the first-world complicity with Italian Fascism in 
the following manner: 'Foreign bankers had not been unaware that the drastic 
deflation implied by Quota 90 would have social costs which only an authoritarian 
regime could survive, and. ..repression and intimidation permitted Fascism to pass on 
the cost of revaluation to labour.' 15 

While the Italian establishment was chiefly responsible for Fascism's ascension 
to power, it was clearly the effects of World War II that brought it down. Mussolini's 
Vainglorious personal diplomacy' 16 with the Adolf Hitler and his Nazi regime alienated 
Italy to an unprecedented extent; they became clearly the enemy of the Allies and 
most all democratic peoples, and by aligning themselves with Germany, Italy became a 
kind of hostage to the fanatical and driven will of Hitler. Italians accepted their 
entrance into the second World War with the same kind of passive acceptance with 
which they met Fascism itself, but Italy's dismal performance in the war and 
deplorable treatment of soldiers quickly turned public opinion against Mussolini. 17 The 

failure of a Fascist army to produce a quick and convincing victory in war went against 
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all the principles on which they gained influence in the first place; their image as an 
organized, disciplined, committed Italian empirical army was dependent on their 
purported military proficiency. 

IV. Actualist Fascist Philosophy and The Philosophy of History. 

Fascism was influenced and perhaps in part inspired by the work of Giovanni 
Gentile, a philosopher and writer who became a senator and Minister of Education in 
the early 1920's under Mussolini. 18 Gentile's philosophy concentrated on an idea of the 
"philosophy of history," 19 an idea which was the result of careful reading of the work of 
German philosopher Emmanuel Kant. Fascism's main ideological purpose was to create 
a regime that would recall the glory of the Roman Empire and once again use the 
political stage of Italy to create history. Giovanni Gentile talks about the dual meaning 
of the word "history," that referring to past and remote actions and that referring to a 
particularly "historic" or important event. This idea is perfectly exemplified in the 
Fascist slogan /'/ fascismo fa la storia, non la scrive ("fascism makes history, it does not 
write it"). 20 Presenting his regime as timeless, transcendental, and above all massively 
important, was an effective way of selling the idea to the Italian people. In the same 
way, the PNF (Partita Nazionale Fascista) "legitimized" the violence characteristic of 
their government, they rhetorized the deterioration of human rights and violent harm 
enacted on Italians as a necessary means to what would be a glorious and famous end. 
Fascists also used some of the leftover Risorgimento sentiment to convince the 
populace that they would finally be united under a well-organized Fascist government. 
As Claudio Fogu articulates/Fascism presented itself as a historic agent that not only 
'made history,' but also made it present to mass consciousness.' 21 The debate about the 
philosophy of history continued by Fogu and his contemporaries centers on the issue 
of "historical" versus "historic" events; '...assigning to the former the meaning of 
'belonging to the past' and to the latter that of "forming an important part or item of 
history; noted or celebrated in history.'" 22 Mussolini's yearning to be part of a historic 
Italy was shared by many average citizens; the patriotic opportunities offered by the 
Risorgimento had been denied to most Italians by years of political confusion and 
ineptitude combined with violent and varied civil war, and then the calamitous effects 
on all of the world caused by the Great War. In his famous 1918 text, "Politica e 
filosofia", Gentile examined the impact of the Risorgimento on Italy's potential to be a 
historic, unified nation; he contended that early patriots like Garibaldi and Mazzini 
transcended their own temporal actions by having the 'idea of a concrete Italy. ..which 
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had become an active idea, producing itself its own realization.' 23 

If the aim of the Fascists was to become historic, then they certainly achieved it; 
they will always be remembered by the rest of the world, though as Nazi compatriots 
and totalitarian anti-democrats. Their violent and repressive actions will be 
remembered forever by poor, Jewish, and Socialist Italians; it will similarly be 
remembered by the people of Ethiopa, a country the victim of ruthless Fascist 
occupation from 1936 until 1941. Fascist Italian forces used chemical weapons in their 
imperialist war on Ethiopia and for two days in February in 1937, occupying forces 
carried out a massacre on the Ethiopian people in retaliation for an assassination 
attempt on one of Italy's generals. Thousands of innocent Ethiopians were killed. 14 The 
Ethiopian example is probably the most graphic, but only one of the situations where 
Fascists proved themselves as a violently dangerous and decidedly antidemocratic 
regime. They were not the first one of these, however, and by no means the last. The 
most effective way of preventing another Fascist regime, or any violent totalitarian 
state, is to recognize the warning signs when they appear, and this is most easily 
achieved through careful study of the tactics most commonly used by those who wish 
to seize power of a nation merely in order to control them. The sad fact is, however, 
that these warning signs occur somewhere in the world nearly every day, and in our 
age of constant war and vicious grappling for economic hegemony, subtleties and 
secretive actions by potentially oppressive forces often go unnoticed. At least for Italy, 
they have seen firsthand what happens when a population does not keep close check 
on it's grip on democracy; they know that when the people allow their apparatus of 
democracy to deteriorate, there will always be someone there to exploit what should 
be the people's political system for their own egoistic goals. We can only hope that it 
does not take a leader like Benito Mussolini for every maturing democracy to recognize 
their own vulnerability, for once you allow violent racist oppressors into a nation's 
collective consciousness of leadership, it's very difficult to get them out. 
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